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THROM his own day to ours, Sir Thomas More has always
JT appeared to the practical Anglo-Saxon mind as a para-
doxical figure. When we learn, in our schooldays, of the
lawyer who was decapitated because he could not tell a lie,
we are moved by feelings of respect, tempered by astonish-
ment ; like the little American girl when she read the story of
the boy who stood on the burning deck, we are inclined to
say, " I think he was very good; but he wasn't very smart."
A boy grows into a man, and a man on rare occasions into
an eminent historian, into a Froude, or an Acton, or a
Creighton. The respect for More remains; and though the
grounds for the perplexity may have shifted, the perplexity
remains also. To our great historians More is either an
incomprehensible riddle, or else, as he is described in the
forefront of a biography published last year, " a bundle of
antitheses/5
From those who adhere to the faith for which More died,
he has generally received a tribute of complete and under-
standing sympathy. Elsewhere, however (and sometimes
even among those of his own faith), More is regarded as a
daring innovator, who somehow or other became one more
example of " the lost leader," one more example of the
Triumphs of the World:
" Behold" she cries, " so many rages lulPd,
So many fiery spirits quite cooFd down."
As to the cause of this change, historians are not agreed.
Some eminent writers put it down to the bad influence of
Henry VIII. More allowed his sentiments to be moulded
by the official theology of the court, till under that sinister
influence he was changed from a " liberal " into a "pseudo-